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The aim is to train "to intellectual independence and moral responsi- 
bility" (p. 79). Then follow inferences about the curriculum and 
the method of instruction. There are eleven pages on pupil self- 
government (pp. 183-93), citing especially American experience. Here 
is an interesting passage: 

Man, once he has matured, no longer accepts laws and institutions without 

question This gives rise to the battle of the individual struggling for 

the freer exercise of his powers against every kind of social bondage, a battle 
which began over two thousand years ago, manifested itself in the most varied 
forms and is not yet at an end [p. 168]. 

The book is an excellent one of which we of England and America 
may begin the reunion of our minds with those of our late enemies, 
because it comes to us with a fresh statement of ideas such as would 
become a teacher in an English "public school" or an American academy. 
The style is clear and the book is readable for one that is fundamentally 
theoretical. 

F. R. Clow 
State Normal School 
Oshkosh, Wis. 



The Aims of Teaching in Jewish Schools: A Handbook for Teachers. 
By Rabbi Louis Grossmann, D.D. Teachers' Institute of 
the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, 1919. Pp.245. $i-5°- 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall, who contributes the Introduction, pronounces 
this "by far the best treatise on religious pedagogy that has anywhere 
yet appeared. It places religious education on its proper scientific 
and constructive basis. " Something over half of the volume is devoted 
to the successive stages in the child's advancement from the kinder- 
garten to the eighth grade. The latter part is devoted to special phases 
such as the use of stories, the textbook, the Hebrew language, music, etc. 
The discussions are rather general to constitute a "handbook," but 
they make good reading for anyone who is interested in recent pedagogy 
and modernist religion, as the following samples will testify: 

The child should not be troubled by "principles." .... Modern peda- 
gogy has driven all abstract formulas out of the school-room and forbids the 
teaching of "creed" in any subject. The object of education is to establish 
habits of conduct; we do not operate schools in the interest of abstract "truths" 
[p. 112]. 

The God-fact develops in the child just as his own ego develops. God is 
not any longer outside. He begins to be inside of the life. God ceases to be 
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spectacular, as it were, a Great Being in the Heavens God is the 

spirit within us [p. 133]. 

It is the duty of the Religious School teacher to make himself conversant 

with the work his pupils are doing during the week Every teacher 

should supply himself with a copy of the "Course of Study" of the local public 
schools and familiarize himself with it [p. 150]. 

Hollow preaching has damaged the usefulness of the religious schools. 
There has been too much pious talk and not enough real teaching; too much 
story telling and moralizing and vacuous praying and hymn-droning, and not 
enough of training and building [p. 155.] 

The test of a good lesson is not whether the pupil knows it, but whether it 
has stirred his inner life [p. 197]. 

Child worship may not contain references to sin and contrition, for these 
subjects are not a part of child religion; the child has no sense of sinfulness and 
should not have it [p. 218]. 

F. R. Clow 

State Noemal School 

Oshkosh, Wis. 



Intervention in Mexico. By Samuel Guy Inman. New York: 
Association Press, 1919. Pp.243. $ I -5°- 

This is a popular exhibit of social conditions and progressive forces 
in Mexico and of the unsettling influence of foreign capital — a plea for 
understanding, patience, non-intervention, and for educational assistance. 

The author contends that progress under the indomitable nation- 
alist, Carranza, is being made as rapidly as any nation has ever effected 
reconstruction after a great social revolution. Mexico needs a chance 
to work out her own salvation. Confidence in the United States has 
been revived during the war. This can be legitimately exploited for 
business and international good will. Intervention would not help 
Mexico and would alienate the South American countries. The press 
should print only the truth. 

D. H. K. 

Education for Character; Moral Training in the School and Home. 

By Frank Chapman Sharp, Ph.D. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 

Merrill Co., 1917. Pp. xiv+453. $125. 
The proper place for moral education is wherever it can be given. For 
the task is at once enormously difficult, and one which is vital to human society 
[p- 3]. 

Faithful to this maxim, the author devotes the earlier half of the book 
to moral education given incidentally in connection with the existing 



